Vou | 


Twice already Dr. Ball's paper on Latin Versus 
the Classics, published in Numbers 16 and 17 of 
The Classical Weekly, has been made the subject 
of editorial comment. I trust it will not 
either to our readers or to Dr. Ball ungracious if for 
the third time I make his article the text for utter- 


seem 


ance in these columns!. 

I desire to take issue with the paper at 
not directly considered either by Professor Lodge 
or by Professor Stuart, to wit, Mr. Ball’s declara- 
tion that we study Greek for its literature, Latin 
for the language. On this point I have already 
touched briefly in my discussion of Mr. T. E. 
Page’s panacea for the decay of Greek in Eng- 
land, as he calls it (see Number 10). This declara- 


a point 


tion seems to me to involve the postulate that, 
whereas Greek has a_ literature, Latin has not. 
This, to be sure, Mr. Ball does not say in terms; 


furthermore, he was careful to say iater that Latin 
should by all means be studied as literature. I 
fear, however, that the declaration, with its Roman 
and semi-epigrammatic flavor, will be re- 
membered by his readers long after his exhortation 
shall have lost its 

Assuming, then, that Latin has a literature, why 
do we not study that literature? why do we not, 
from the very beginning of our study of Latin, set 


terseness 


potency. 


before ourselves as our goal the mastery of that 
why content ourselves with the study 
why linger perpetually over 


literature ? 
of the language alone? 
language, the means, without going on to the mas- 
tery of the end, the control of Latin literature? 
The attitude taken here apparently by Dr. Ball 
was taken frankly by Mr. Jenner in his abstract 
of the paper which he read at the Classical Con- 
ference at Syracuse during the recent Christmas 
vacation (see The Classical Weekly, p. 117), in the 
following words: “After concluding that the 
growth of Latin and the collapse of the culturally 
superior language, Greek, justified the inference 
that Latin to-day is studied for its disciplinary 
rather than for its cultural value. "Greek 
is indeed less studied than it formerly was and 
than Latin is to-day, but that does not justify Mr. 
Jenner's inference. Greek is less studied, first, be- 
cause it is not the easiest study open to candidates 


1 This editorial was in type long before Dr, Ball's letter, printed in 
last week's issue was received. 
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for admission to college, and, secondly, because it 
is not definitely required for admission. To put 
the matter differently, there is no protective tariff 
on Greek; it is not required for admission to col- 
lege, it is not required within the college. “The 
collapse of Greek”, then, is proof only of the ten- 
dency of parent, pupil and school to take the line 
of least resistance, in education as in all else. Mrs. 
George Haven Putnam (Miss Emily James Smith) 
far closer to the truth in her article on A 
Classical Education, commented on in a_ recent 
issue of The Classical Weekly, when she declared 
that any and every subject in the curriculum will 
cease to be ‘taken’ so soon as that subject loses the 
support of arbitrary requirement. 

It is distressing to the admirer of things Latin 
that so many still misunderstand Latin and under- 
rate, consciously or unconsciously, its literature. 
On this subject, the value of Latin literature as an 
original creation, I shall have something to say 
presently in The Classical Journal. 

I hailed with pleasure Mrs. Strong’s book on 
Roman Sculpture, reviewed by Professor Baur in 
The Classical Weekly (pp. 76-77), because of its 
insistence on the doctrine that the Romans not only 
possessed but used original and creative genius in 
architecture and sculpture, and I welcome with still 
more solid satisfaction the admirable review of Mr. 
Russell Sturgis’s History of Architecture which we 
are privileged to present in this issue from the 
pen of Professor Hamlin. When men and women 
whose primary interest is not in Latin literature 
or even in Latin are seeing evidences of the origi- 
nal and creative power of the Romans it surely be- 
hooves the students of Latin literature itself not to 
shut their eyes persistently to the existence of that 
literature. And, as has been already asked, if they 
are aware of the existence of the literature, why 
should they fail to try to teach Latin for that liter- 
ature? 

From other points of view Dr. Ball’s attitude 
seems to me _ regrettable. How can one study 
Greck for its literature without studying Greek for 
its language? Again, the severance of Greek and 
Latin is a sad thing for Latin itself, in that so 
many of those who attempt to teach Latin know 
no Greek. I fail to see how one can teach Latin 
with real understanding and real effectiveness if 


came 
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the dependence of Latin on Greek are bound to 
study Greek; else what do they really know of 
that dependence? Those who hold that Latin lit 
erature has an independence and a value of its own 
are likewise logically bound to know Greek, in or- 
der to be able to prove that independence. I should 
welcome with joy the declaration from appointing 
boards that no one could expect a_ position as 
teacher of Latin in high schools who did not also 
know Greek. If this holds good in any degree . f 
the high school, it holds good in far larger meas- 
ure of the college. The most grievous obstacle to 
the right teaching of Latin in the college—I mean 
to the teaching of Latin as literature, not merely 
as a language—is the fact that so few students 
know Greek. Neither the dependence of Latin on 
Greek, nor the independence of Latin—in its final 
form, its original and creative character—can be 
fully explained by a teacher who is not well versed 
in Greek or be fully understood by a class that 
knows no Greek. <4 


LUCRETIUS’ ATTITUDE TOWARDS CHILDREN 


In any search for information available for liter- 
ary biography two sources are obviously open to the 
investigator—namely, first, statements made by the 
author himself, and, secondly, facts derived from 
contemporaries or from later writers who had ac- 
cess to contemporary testimony. In the case of 
Lucretius, however, from each of these sources our 
knowledge is known to be extremely meager. In 
fact, as Professor Sellar has well observed (Roman 
Poets of the Republic, 280), “if we may judge from 
the silence of the contemporaries of Lucretius, and 
from the mental attitude of our author as indi- 
cated in his poem, the words ‘moriens natusque 
fefellit’ might almost be written as his epitaph”. 
Nevertheless, in spite of our scanty materials con- 
cerning the life and personal characteristics of Lu- 
cretius, we cannot fail to catch in his work an oc- 
casional glimpse of the poet’s real being, his pur- 
suits and tastes. 

Interesting as the views of Lucretius are in regard 
to the natural origin of life and the progress of 
man from primitive conditions, for the purpose of 
the present study I have sought merely to collate 
any statements or hints which may tend to show 
forth Lucretius’ attitude towards the younger gen- 
eration. 

In my examination of the De Rerum Natura I 
have found altogether about a score of passages in 
which direct reference is made to children. In 
fifteen of these passages Lucretius employs some 
form of puer with or without an adjective, the sub- 
stantive in ten instances being used without any 
adjective or qualifying expression. The word 
infans I have found thrice, once as a noun accom- 


out a modifying word (5. 810), and once as an ad- 
jective or participle modifying puer (5. 223). 
(G)nati occurs also three times (3. 895; 4. 1227; 
6. 1256), twice with the adjective dulces (3. 895; 
4. 1227). The word proles is found once (2. 349), 
though not in particular reference to the human 
species. 

Beginning with the earliest experiences of chil- 
dren, one cannot fail to note Lucretius’ thorough 
appreciation of the periodical cry of the new-born 
habe, to whose Yankee ‘cunningness’ or ‘cuteness’ at 
this age he does not seem to pay the slightest at- 
tention, if we may judge from his own words. Ob- 
serve the singularly gloomy picture in 2. 576 ff., 
which in this connection may well bear reading: 

Nune hic nune illic superant vitalia rerum 

et superantur item. Miscetur funere vagor 

quem pueri tollunt visentes luminis oras, 

nec nox ulla diem neque noctem aurora secutast 

quae non audierit mixtos vagitibus aegris 

ploratus mortis comites et funeris atri. 
The only reference to this period of the 
child's life is found in 5. 222-227, a well-known 
passage in which the poet dwells upon the young- 
ster’s utter helplessness, and by way of simile in- 
troduces the shipwrecked sailor lying shivering on 
the sand: 

Tum porro puer, ut saevis proiectus ab undis 

navita nudus humi iacet, infans, indigus omni 

vitali auxilio, cum primum in luminis oras 
nixibus ex alvo matris natura profudit 

vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut aecumst 

cui tantum in vita restet transire malorum. 
Here, too, the dark side of the child's future is 
set forth as a good and sufficient reason for the 
infant sobs. Even childbirth’s throes are not over- 
looked in nixibus (225). On the other hand, the 
care which Mother Earth (Mater terra) bestows 
upon the young appears to be treated somewhat 
variously by Lucretius. For example, nature is a 
kind (alma) mother in 2. 992-993, while in 5. 780 ff. 
exposure to the wayward winds (incertis ventis) 
and other indications of nature's insufficient atten- 
tion to things young are mentioned. 

A somewhat amusing comparison between the 
age of activity in the case of a child and that of a 
horse occurs in 5. 883 ff. The reader is warned by 
the poct to beware of the impossible Centaur of 
fable, partly owing to the physical incongruity of a 
three-year-old colt, which is now in its very prime 
(impiger floret), when compared with the _ little 
fellow of three, who even at this age will often try 
to find his mother’s breasts when lost in slumber: 
principio circum tribus actis impiger annis 
floret ecus, puer hautquaquam, nam saepe etiam nunc 
ubera mammarum in somnis lactantia quaeret. 

Passing now to a later stage in the child’s career, 


he does not know Greek Those who insist on panied by a modifier (1. 186), once as a noun with- 
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we find, I think, a sympathetic attitude in Lucretius 
towards the harmonious development of mind and 
body; see e. g. 3. 445-450: 
Practerea gigni pariter cum corpore et una 
crescere sentimus pariterque senescere mentem. 
nam velut infirmo pueri teneroque vagantur 
corpore, sic animi sequitur sententia tenuis. 
inde ubi robustis adolevit virtbus aetas, 


consilium quoque maius et auctior est animi vis. 

In the verses following those which I have just 
cited allusion is still further made to the perfect 
correlation existing between the mind and the body 
throughout the several stages of human experience. 
Moreover, the aimless tottering about of the child 
of tender years is described with the feeling of a 
vividly susceptible temperament. Then, also, the 
fear of children in the dark is set forth in 2. 55 
(cf. 1. 146, 6. 35-38)); this is as reasonable a fear, 
declares the poet, as is ours sometimes in broad 
daylight. The rollicking play of the young is well 
depicted in 4. 490-403: 

Atria versari et circumcursare columnae 

usque adeo fit uti pueris videantur ubi ipsi 

desierunt verti, vix ut iam credere possint 
sese ruere omnia tecta minari. 


non supra 


This reminds one, perhaps, of Horace’s remark 
(Ars Poet. 158): 

Reddere qui voces iam scit puer, et pede certo 

Signat humum, gestit paribus colludere, ete. 

The unsuspecting simplicity of childhood is for- 
mally touched upon in a familiar passage, 1. 939-949 
(repeated exactly in 4. 14-24): 

Sed veluti pueris absinthia taetra medentes 

cum dare conantur, prius oras pocula circum 

contingunt mellis dulci flavoque liquore, 

ut puerorum aetas improvida ludificetur 

labrorum tenus, interea perpotet amarum 

absinthi laticem deceptaque non capiatur, 
sed potius tali pacto recreata valescat, 

sic ego nunc, ete. 

The wily physician, as yet unaware of the ad- 
vantages of the modern sugar-coated pill or gela- 
tine capsule, finds himself obliged to deceive his 
youthful charge, owing to its natural dislike for 
things bitter, by smearing honey around the rim 
of the cup of medicinal wormwood. 

Again, the natural immaturity and indiscretion of 
children are alluded to in 3. 765 ff., a passage in 
which Lucretius expounds his elaborate argument 
to prove the soul’s mortality. 

It is doubtful if there is to be found anywhere in 
Latin literature a more beautiful picture of sym- 


pathetic tenderness for the young than in the verses 


1 Lucretius is, however, thinking rather of the decay of the body than of 
its growth and development; he is seeking to prove the mortality of the 
soul by showing that the sou! has, in a multitude of respects, experiences 
identical with those of the | ody, and so by parity of reasoning, to deduce 
the conclusion that the soul will die even as the body dies.—C. K. 
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describing the conditions attendant upon a father’s 
death, 3. 897 ff.: 

Nam iam non domus accipet te laeta, neque uxor 

optuma nec dulces occurrent oscula nati 

praeripere, et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent. 

With the second of these verses it is interesting to 
the strikingly similar words of Vergil 
523): Interea dulces pendent circum 
oscula nati, etc. In this connection one may read- 
ily recall the pathetic scene in the gruesome picture 
drawn by Lucretius of the plague at Athens: 
corpses of parents stretched on their chil- 
dren, and again, sometimes children expiring on the 
bodies of their mothers and fathers. 

Although the Epicureans seem to have professed 
noa to believe in marriage and the begetting of chil- 
dren (cf. Diog. Laert., X, §§ 118-119), still sufficient 
proof is afforded in Luer. 5. 1018 ff. of the poet's 
realization of the mellowing effect produced, during 
the progress of civilization, upon the harsh temper 
of parents by the coaxing of their children, and of 
the justice of making due allowance for weak 
bodies and undeveloped minds. 

In conclusion, it appears somewhat probable that 
the Lucretian verdict would be inclined to coincide 
with Cicero’s remark (De Sen. 83): “Si quis 
deus mihi largiatur, ut ex hac aetate repuerascam 
et in cunis vagiam, valde recusem”. 

ANDREW OLIVER 
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REVIEWS 
The Frogs of, Aristophanes. Edited with Introduc- 
tion, Commentary, and Critical Notes by T. G. 
Tucker. London and New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. (19068. Pp. lix + 276. 

In the preface Mr. Tucker assures the reader that 
the aim of this edition is “primarily educational”. 
The editorial ego is to keep constantly before it the 
information that may be judiciously imparted to a 
student who is at the “stage for which this book 
is intended”. admirable pedagogical credo, 
which, however, Mr. Tucker found difficult to ob- 
serve consistently. He listened very often to those 
monitions of his scholarly daemon that moved him 
to “contribute to the exegesis and the criticism of 
the play in a sufficient measure to deserve some at- 
tention from scholars”. 

This duality of purpose has impaired the value 
of the book as a text for the class-room—and we 
must surmise from the author's words that he would 
wish his work to be criticised primarily as a school 
edition. The book lacks homogeneity. The ele- 
mentary and the erudite rub against each other in 
introduction and notes as promiscuously as did 
xAaiva and ewipa in the Athenian fish-market. For 
the American undergraduate at least, much of Mr. 
Tucker's pabulum is too strong. On the other 


hand, as a “learned edition” the book of course 
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cannot vie with the author’s Supplices and Choe- 
phori of Aeschylus. 

In the introduction the historical setting and the 
motives of the play are, to be sure, tersely, yet ade- 
quately discussed. Thereafter Mr. Tucker has seen 
fit to reprint with a few changes of phrase the 
article in Classical Review 18 (1904), 416 ff., in 
which he sought to prove that the mysteries re- 
ferred to in the Frogs are the Lesser Rites cele- 
brated at Agrae across the Ilissus and not the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. It is difficult to see what 
place such a discussion has in this book. For the 
professional scholar access to the original paper is 
easy. A clever undergraduate might get the gist 
of Mr. Tucker’s argument after he had read the 
Chorus of the Mystae in the play itself—he certainly 
could not do so before. Furthermore, in a book 
the aim of which is “primarily educational”, it seems 
scarcely good form or fair to use the commentary 
and the introduction to propagate a view to which 
there are grave objections and which has by no 
means supplanted the traditional theory. The in- 
troduction likewise contains an elaborate exposition 
of the metrical usages of comedy, and a tabular 
Aristophanic jest-book. This last section is full of 
rather obvious information which the student might 
better gain for himself as he reads the play—if he 
really needs any new instruction in the humor of 
comedians. A student who has read a play of 
Plautus or a comedy of Shakespeare will not be 
amazed at meeting puns, expletives, words humor 
ously manufactured, slang, surprise words. Wh 
therefore, warn him at the expenditure of line after 
line of examples culled not alone from the Frogs 
but from plays that the avera&e student will never 
read, even if he learns to know the Latin abbre- 
viations of their titles, that Greek comedy is com- 
edy? Something might be left to a student's sense 
of humor and to his teacher. 

In the notes the same contrasts prevail as in the 
introduction. Now the author evidently labors to 
keep the undergraduate point of view, as when he 
warns the learner that dr is not elided (22), that 
éxpG-éypdov, and oblizgingly turns secondary 
sequence into primary tenses (110). <A few pages 
later the student is treated to a disquisition on the 
evolution of the optative with a reference to Brug- 
mann. ‘Throughout the notes, for illumination on 
syntactical questions, he is referred most frequently 
to Kithner-Gerth. The inclusion of critical mat- 
ter in the commentary makes the notes hard read- 
ing. Sometimes the author sets off the critical and 
the learned by means of brackets. These paren- 


thetical digressions and postscripts are cumbrous. 

So much for the method of Mr. Tucker's book, 
which is in many respects unfortunate. On the 
other hand, in examining the facts and the fancies 
of text and of commentary the reader cannot but 


be impressed with the wide reading and the scholar- 
ship that are displayed on every page. 

The author has treated the text with becoming 
conservatism. He is constantly on the alert to 
support the Mss. in preference to emendations sane 


tioned by most editors. Cf. éwar\e? 197, as against 


dwédos for dwédov, 235. In six places the 
editor introduces conjectures of his own. In 957 
=rexvdgew for épdvy, rexyvdfer is so good a 


characterization of Euripidean contentiousness that 
one would like to be sure that Aristophanes wrote 
it. In 320 Mr. Tucker prefers &° dyopas of V to 
Awayépas of R. He does not tell us how he squares 
this reading with his notion that the scene of the 
Chorus of the Mystae is the environs of his puta- 
tive laccheum-on-llissus. The which 
Xanthias alludes is the following chorus which, if 
we follow Mr. Tucker's view, is not sung anywhere 
near the agora but on the other side of the city. 

In the notes there is much that is new. Mr. 
Tucker is an apt Verrallian and his interpretations 


song to 


are often suggestive even when they fail to con- 


vince. For parody he has a keen scent. In detect- 
ing travesty and quotation he goes far in advance 
of such recent editors as Van Leeuwen and Rogers 
and he adds upwards of twelve passages to those 
listed by Bakhuyzen in his De Parodia in Comoediis 
\ristophanis. Metrical furnish Mr. 
Tucker his most prized touchstone. Often, be it 
said with deference, he draws largely upon his im- 
When he proposes to reconstruct as a 
Frogs’ Chorus a 


indications 


agination. 
parodied original of the 
lyric about swans, he does two things that he would 
He strives unnecessarily 
Ile fails to re 

\ristophanes, 


serious 


better have left undone. 
to add to the humor of the chorus. 
member that here we have to do with 
the charming lyricist of the Birds, not with Aris- 
tophanes the farceur. 

In other passages in which there is parody, Mr 
Tucker is eager to discover some definite lost orizi 
nal and indulges in ingenious suggestions as to con- 
tent and language. This is a scholarly diversion, 
but it is criticism. There is parody and 
parody, as Cicero well knew. There are parodies 
of single poems like the Virgilian Sabinus ille quem 
widetis hospites and Carroll's Hiawatha’s Photo- 
graphing; there are parodies of literary forms such 
as Calverley’s Ballad on Butter and Eggs and a 
Pound of Cheese, and of stylistic mannerisms, such 
as Pope’s parodies of early English poets, and Kip- 
ling’s parodies of Browning. Aristophanes could 
disport himself in a masterly fashion in such imi- 
tative travesty as is shown by the inimitable monody 
of The Stolen Rooster, 1331 ff. It may well be that 
where Mr. Tucker seeks a definite original Aristo- 
phanes may have had no particular poem in mind. 
Especially it would be the part of a wise conserva- 
tism to describe 814-829 as a tragico-epic burlesque 


lke wose 
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rather than to mourn because having “lost the oriz- 
inal we are compelled to miss most of the humor” 
of the passage—a subjective verdict with which I 
claim the right to disagree. 

All editors of Aristophanes ought to take to heart 
that line of the English humorist, 

“Since then I've never dared to be as funny as 
I can”. Thus Mr. Tucker in his note on 657 feels that 
there is no humor inthe excuse of Xanthas, “Ouch! 
Take the thorn out of my foot” and hence supposes 
that Xanthias 
song. But surely to the 
joke would strike home 
time-honored 
fashion 


words of a popular 
sandaled Athenians the 
It is the prototype of the 
of the carpet-tack. In a 
says Mr. Tucker, 
assuming that 


slips into the 


“business” 


similar humor, must be 
read into the “oil-flask” episode by 
from a forfeits are 
jut the scene does not pall if the 


catch-words game of rung in 
now and then. 
fun all through lies, as it certainly must in 
in the confusion of the material lecythium and the 


stylistic. Such foolery is in the true Aristophanic 


vein. Cf. the physical effect on Dionysus of the 
Aeschylian “blows” in 1278 ff. A satisfactory in 
terpretation of 1114 has yet to be suggested. An 


allusion to some manual of tactics is no more prob- 
than the libretto in the 


spectator. 


able notion of the hands 


of each 
These flaws have been noted in Mr. Tucker's treat- 
840 and 931 
should be so 


ment of parodied and quoted passages : 
are Euripidean and 

printed; 1300 is printed as a quotation without com- 
ment in the notes; 844 is “evidently a line of Ae- 
schylus quoted against himself”, Mr. Tucker 
Van Leeuwen ad loc. proves that the line is in 
the style of Euripides and hence prints it as a quo- 
tation. Kock and Rogers, though rot Bakhuyzen, 
regard it as an out-and-out parody of Cyclops 423. 
Certainly the commentary should contain some no- 
tice of this probability instead of presenting a mere 


reminiscences 


Says 


g2uess. 


The book is very free from typographical errors. 

I close with the following obiter dicta: 

217-219. Modern topographers are not so certain 
as is Mr. Tucker that “Limnae was the low-lying 
portion of Southeastern Athens”; cf. Judeich, Top 
von Athen, 261 ff. 

293. Surely the und rlying notion of 
pede poena claudo is not that of a demon with a 
The thought is simply of the slow 


Horace's 


misshapen leg. 
approach of retribution expressed in Tibullus’ Sera 
tamen tacitis Poena venit pedibus and a host of 
other passages in Greek and Latin authors; cf. Otto 


Sprichworter der Romer, Vanueci, Proverbi, 
3. 174. 
906. eixévas is correctly explained by Mr. Tucker 


as “odious comparisons”. Add to his references 


Xenophon, Symp. chap. 6, a locus classicus for the 


appreciation of this kind of witticism and compare 
also Horace, Sat 
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1.5.50 equi te esse fert similem dico. 
Duane Reep Stuart 


\ History of Architecture. By Russell Sturgis. 
Volume I: Antiquity. New York: the Baker 
and Taylor Company (1906). Pp. xxvi + 425; 
330 illustrations. 


Of the History of Architecture, in three large 
volumes, undertaken by Mr. Russell Sturgis, easily 
the foremost of American writers on architecture, 
the first volume, on architecture in antiquity, was 
issued some months since by the Baker and Taylor 
It supplies an interesting foretaste of 
It cov- 
ers in twenty-four chapters grouped in five books 
the subjects of architecture in Egypt, in Western 
Asia to 300 B. C., in Greece, among the Italian Peo- 
ples Roman control, and Imperial Rome: 
The point of view is that of the travelled scholar, 
more interested in the monuments themselves and in 
the thought and spirit of which they are expres- 
sions, than in mere archaeology and statistical eru- 
dition concerning them, although the author is 
thoroughly versed in the results of that erudition 
through lifelong and widely varied reading. Mr. 
Sturgis writes for the layman and amateur rather 
than for the architect; for that “general public” 
whom he has already so well served in his How 
to Judge Architecture and his The Artist's Way 
of Working. Writing for this public he has pro- 
duced less a history of ancient architecture than a 
series of related essays, analytical and critical, on 
certain ancient architecture. He does 
not at all picture the great movements and_ by-cur- 
rents of architecture as a whole, but paints ad- 
mirably those phases of its history which have most 
engaged his interest, passing lightly over those for 
which he cares or not at all. The style is 
therefore more familiar and discursive, more per- 
sonal and entertaining, than it might have been 
with a more rigidly historical plan. The chrono- 
logical relation is almost ignored; many impor- 
tant Monuments are not even mentioned; maps and 
lists of monuments and architects are wanting; 
very few plans are shown; the illustrations are pic- 
torial rather than technical in character, and every- 
thing indicates the purposed appeal to the general 
reader rather than the serious student—at least, the 
professional student. 

Given such a conception in the planning of the 
work, the first volume fulfills its purpose 'excel- 
lently. Its analyses, its criticisms and its obiter 
dicta are interesting, often acute and original. The 
chapters on Greek art are particularly clear, easily 
read and discriminating; there is total avoidance 
of the gush and extravagance so often met with 


Company. 
what promises to be a monumental work. 
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in the estimating of the merits of Greek art, and 
there is much independent and just though sympa- 
thetic characterization. In dealing with Roman 
architecture Mr. Sturgis is less happy. He ap- 
pears to have fallen a victim to the narrow preju- 
dices of the literary critics, who for the past fifty 
years have so generally refused to credit Roman 
art with any of the fine qualities which those who 
know it best have attributed to it. Even that 
preéminent medievalist, Viollet-le-Duc, was less 
prejudiced against the Roman builders than Mr. 
Sturgis often appears to be. He will allow them 
no originality whatever; the splendid monumental 
planning of their great complex buildings, the 
superb combination of engineering with artistic ef- 
fect in such edifices as the Pantheon and _ the 
thermae; the marvelous fertility of resource with 
which they moulded and applied their architectural 
forms and principles to the most varied and di- 
verse purposes—these qualities elicit only the scan- 
tiest praise or none at all. The Romans were the 
first people to make possible and to realize the 
splendid effect of lofty unencumbered and spacious 
interiors. Confessedly, the Pantheon has never 
been surpassed in this respect. Until Roman gen- 
ius developed the vault and its abutments, no man 
had ever beheld a hall of more than forty-three feet 
of width unencumbered by columns, nor a ceiling 
overhead more than seventy or seventy-five feet 
high. The Romans created a new architecture, 
opened an entirely new path for architectural de- 
velopment, discovered and exercised a new kind of 
architectural imagination. Yet of all this the 
reader derives no hint from Mr. Sturgis’ chapters. 
Individual buildings and features of design receive 
commendation; but after the description of the 
great Temple of Venus and Rome, in the chapter 
on Disposition of Large Buildings, Mr. Sturgis ob- 
serves: “Now, all this except the building in mor- 
tar-masonry and the idea of a vault might have 
occurred to the Greek” (the italics are ours). “The 
Romans have little claim to originality as builders 
or as makers of plans”. To any one who is not 
blinded by a fundamental prejudice against all 
Roman art this must seem an extraordinary pro- 
nouncement. The mortar-masonry and the vault, 
both purely Roman characteristics which revolu- 
tionized the world’s architecture, are slurred over 
as of no account, and the making of complex and 
elaborate plans unapproached in earlier antiquity 
for magnificence of artistic effect and reasoned 


logic of arrangement, gives the Romans “little claim 
to originality”! 

Mr. Sturgis also follows the literary critics in 
his assault upon the combination of the engaged 
order with the arch. 
reviewer superficial as well as unsound, but 
forbids enlarging on this. 


His reasoning seems to the 
space 


Thoroughly satisfactory, on the other hand, are 
the chapters on memorial arches (Bk. V, ii) and on 
surface decoration (V, vii). This last chapter of 
the volume is written with sympathy amounting to 
enthusiasm, and may be coupled with the chapter 
on Greek methods of construction (Bk IIT, vi) for 
clearness, sustained interest and discrimination. 

Errors of statement and typography are very 
few, the only serious one—an evident oversight— 
being the assignment, on page 284, of the Egyptian 
temples of Denderah and Edfu to the time “just 
preceding that of Diocletian”. 

The volume is a handsome royal octavo, well 
made and well printed. The advent of the sec- 
ond volume will be awaited with interest, for it will 
comprise the history of the medieval styles, on 
which Mr. Sturgis may be expected to write con 
amore. 


A. D. F. 


Co_tumBia UNIVERSITY 


In the Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie (1905, p. 1009) 
Mr. Max Kiessling published the first part of a 
study of the ethnic problem of ancient Greece, of 
which the following is a short resumé. 

In quaternary times Greece formed part of an 
Aegean continent, separated from Europe, and im- 
migration was from Asia into Greece. When the 
land configuration attained its present form, hordes 
came in from the north and northwest. Three 
large tribes inhabited the regions in the north of 
historic Hellas, Thracians, Illyrians and, between 
them, the Macedonians, all speaking Indo-Germanic 
languages, although the Thracian was an East-Indo- 
Germanic idiom (Satemsprache) and the Illyrian 
was West-Indo-Germanic (Kentumsprache), a dis- 
tinction which the author regards as fundamental 
and vital. The Macedonians were Illyrians, i. ce. 
non-Hellenes. The Illyrians 
who forced out the Hellenes, just as the Mace- 
donians forced out the Thracians, some of whom, 
migrating into Asia, left traces there in the pres 
ent Armenian language. Further, the Dorians and 
the Aetolians are not Hellenes, but Illyro-Epirotes 
(for this view he cites Wilamowitz). The Hel- 
themselves Kentum-language, and 
were therefore connected with the Illyrians, but 
not directly; they must be considered as a distinct 


Epirotes were also 


lenes spoke a 


ethnic group. 

Turning to Asia Minor, we notice first of all that 
the languages spoken there are neither Semitic nor 
Indo-Germanic. Kretschmer (Einleitung in die 
Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, a book which 
the author finds indispensable) established a com- 
mon phonetic law, i. e that before a nasal tenuis 
changes to media, in the southern group (Carian, 
Lydian, Pisidian, Cilician). In northern’ Asia 
Minor, names of places show the same character- 
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rectly vouched for by Greek tradition and by names 
of places. Many Greek words, especially names of 
places, fishes, birds, plants, are inexplicable by Indo- 
Germanic etymologies. Many names of places es- 
pecially show the »+4ore¢ suffix (Pott, Personen- 
namen, 451 ff.), such as Korinthos, Zakynthos, Par- 
nassos, Ilissos, ete. which, while more frequent in 
the East, are nowhere altogether absent. Many 
names of Greek places again are to be found in 


Asia Minor. The presence in Greece and Asia 
Minor of similar place-names, which must both be 
traced to a non-Indo-Germanic language, shows 


that the Hellenes, therefore, or preferably the Hel- 
lenic racial elements, found = an 
Greece, which they did not displace, 
absorbed, since the extirpation of a conquered peo- 
ple by invaders is regarded by ethnologists as an 
altogether untenable theory. 

The article of Mr. Kiessling is an introduction to 
a large work in preparation by him, Historische 
Volkerkunde Griechenlands. For that reason, notes 
and citations are omitted, which are the more missed 
because the statements are, nearly all, very positive 
and confident. 

Newtown 


older people in 
but which they 


Max Rapin 


The first meeting of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, for the current 
demic year, took place on the 28th of December, 
1907 (January oth, 1908). The audience 
extensive one, comprising the members of the other 
schools at Athens, most of the Athenian archae- 
ologists and a large number of friends of the school. 
The Director, Mr. Hill, delivered a speech devoted 
almost entirely to a summary of the work of the 
school during the twenty-five years of its existence. 
He referred to the various habitations of the school 
in Athens but devoted particular attention to the 
song line of excavations that have been carried on 
of the school. He congratu- 
the success of the exca- 
vations in Corinth during the 1907, in the 
course of which many new discoveries were made. 
After Mr. Hill's address one of the members of the 
school, Mr. Caskey, gave a interpretation of 
one of the inscriptions relating to the construction 
of the Erechtheum. 
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year 


new 


translated 
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Some twenty ago pupil 
sentence, Postero die vi interfectus 


killed at six the next day” 


years 
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